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England and France, for the auxiliary forces of French and 
Englifti were much blooded one againft another. Bacon. 

When our ambition is unable to attain its end, it is not 
only wearied, but exnfperated too at the vanity of its labours. 

Parnel to Pope. 

3. To exacerbate ; to heighten malignity. 

The plaiftcr alone would pen the humour already contained 
in the part, and fo exafp crate it Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
Exaspera'ter. n. f. [from exaf crate . ] He that exafperates, 
or provokes ; a provoker. 

Exaspera'tion. n.f. [from exafperate.] 


1. A 


ggravation ; 
My going t 


malignant reprefentation. 

y going to demand juftice upon the five members* my 
enemies loaded with all the obloquies and exonerations they 
could. King Charles. 

2. Provocation; irritation; incitement to rage. 

Their ill ufage and exonerations of him, and his zeal for 
maintaining his argument, difpofed him to take liberty. LVoodw. 
To EXAU'CTORATE. v. a. [ cxauklorc , Latin.] 

1. To difmifs from fervice. 

2. To deprive of a benefice. 

Arch hereticks, in the primitive days of Chriftianity, were 
by the church treated with no other punifhment than excom- 
munication, and by exaudiorating and depriving them of their 
degrees therein. Ayliffc's Parergon. 

Exautora'tion’. n.f [from cxauElcrate.] 

1. Difmiflion from fervice. 

2. Deprivation; degiadation. 

Depofition, degradation, or exaudioration , is nothing elfe 
but the removing of a perfon from fome dignity or order in 
the church, and the depriving him of his eccleftaftical prefer- 
ments. Ay life's Para gon. 

Excande'scence. } r r , r T • , 
t,. , In./, cxcandeco, Latin. 

E.XCANDE SCENCY. ) J L J ’ J 

1. Heat; the ftate of growing hot. 

2. Anger ; the (late of growing angry. 

Excanta'tion. n.f. [excanto, Latin.] Difcnchantmcnt by 

a counter-charm. 

To Exca'r nate. v. a. [av and carr.es , Latin.] To clear from 
fiefh. 

The fplcen is mod curioufly excarnated , and the vefTels 
filled with wax, whereby its fibres and vcflels are very well 
feen. Crew’s Mufmurn. 

Excarnifica'tion. n.f. [ excarnifico , Latin.] The act of 
taking away the flefh. 

To L'XCAV ATE. v. a. [cxcavo, Latin.] To hollow; to cut 
into hollows. 

The cups, gilt with a golden border about die brim, were 
of that wonderful fmalnefs, that Faber put a thoufand of them 
into an excavated pepper-corn. Ray on the Creation. 

Though nitrous tcmpclts, and dandeftine death. 

Fill’d die deep caves, and num’rous vaults beneath. 

Which form’d with art, and wrought with endlefs toil, 

Ran through the faithlefs excavated foil, 

See the unweary’d Briton delves his way, 

And to the caverns lets in war and day. Blackm. Creation. 
Flat theex, fome like hats, fome like buttons, excavated 
in the middle. Derbams Phyftco-Theclogy. 

Excava'tion. n.f. [from excavate.] 

1 . The a£t of cutting into hollows. 

2. The hollow formed ; the cavity. 

While our eye meafures the eminent and the hollowed parts 
of pillars, the total object appeareth the bigger ; and fo, as 
much as tliofe excavations do fubftradt, is fupplied by a fallacy 
of the fight. ll'ottons Architedlure. 

To F.XCE'ED. v. a. [ excedo , Latin.] 

1. To go beyond ; to outgo. 

Nor did any of the crufts much exceed half an inch in 
thicknefs. Woodward on Fojftls. 

2. To excel; to furpafs. 

Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth, x Kings x. 23. 
To Exce'ed. v. n. 

1. To go too far ; to pafs the bounds of fitnefs. 

In your prayers, and places of religion, ufe reverent pof- 
tures and great attention, remembering that we fpeak to God, 
in our reverence to whom we cannot poflibly exceed. Taylor. 

2. To go beyoi^d any limits. 

Forty ftripcs he may give him 

3. To bear the greater proportion. 

Jufticc muft punifh the rebellious deed ; 

Yet punifli fo, as pity fhall exceed. Dryd. State of Innocence. 
Exceeding, participial adj. [from exceed.] Great in quan- 
tity, extent, or duration. 

He faith, that cities were built an exceeding fpacc of time 
before the great flood. Raleigh's Hijlory of the tf or Id. 


and not exceed. Deutr. xxv. 
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ou ;’»f k p^ouJ ' , ' ,iaa * 

The action of the Iliad and that of the TEneid “* 3 ’ 
themfel ves exceeding fhoit ; but arc beautifully extend cT “1 
diverfified by the invention of epifodes, and the S' ,nd 
.he gods. 

1 he ferum of the blood affords, by diftfilation. , n 'If. 1 ; 


tng limpid water, neither acid nor alkaline. Arbdtbn ' ^' 
Exceedingly, adv. [from exceeding] To a zreat 1 
greatly ; very much. * J grUt dc S r «i 


xv. 


They cried out the more exceedingly , crucify him. Mar 
ilaac trembled exceedingly. q (ii 

’I ’he earl of Surrey, lieutenant of Ireland, was' much 
of the kings enemies, and exceedingly beloved of the Li,!- 
fubjecis. Davies I I 

Precious (tones look exceedingly well, when they areTetfn 
thofe places which we would make to come out of the n!r 

tUr , e ’ u . Dryden’s Dufafat 

Js not this medium exceedingly more rare and fubtile than 
the air, and txcetdingly more elaftick and active ? Newt n V 

To £XCE'L. „ *. [«A Latin.] To outgo in 
ties ; to lurpafs. 0 ’ 

Venus her myrtle, Phcebus has his bays ; 

T ca both excels, which you voUchlale to 'praife. Waller 

How heroes rife, how patriots fet, * 

Thy father’s bloom and death may tell ; 

Excelling others, thefe were great ; 

Thou, greater ftill, muft thefe excel. p T ; (r 

To Exce'l. v. n. To have good qualities in a great degree 
to be eminent ; to be excellent. 

Then to Silvia let us fing, 

That Silvia is excelling. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verna. 

Reuben, unftable as water, thou (halt not excel Gen. xtix. 

It is not only in order of nature for him to govern, that isi 
the more intelligent ; but there is no lefs required, courage to 
protect, and, above all, honefty and probity to abftain from 
injury : fo fitnefs to govern is a perplexed buftnefs. Some 
men, fome nations, excel in the one ability, fome in ihe 
o^cr. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Company are to be avoided that are good for nothing; 
thofe to be fought anJ frequented that excel in fomo quality or 
other. Tcrrft. 

He match’d their beauties where they moft excel ; 

Of love fung better, and of arms as well. Drydm. 

Let thofe teach others, who themfelves excel ; 

And cenfure freely, who have written well. PeJ. 

Exce^le'ncy French ; exccllcntia, Latin.] 

1 . 7 he ftate of abounding in 3ny good quality. 

2. Dignity ; high rank in cxiftencc. 

Is it not wonderful, that bafedefires fliould fo extinguifh in 
men the fenfe of their own excellency:, as to make them willing 
that their fouls fhould be like to the fouls of hearts, mortal 
and corruptible with their bodies ? Hooker , b. v. f. l. 

I know not why a fiend may not deceive a creature of more 
excellency than himfelf, but yet a creature. Drydcn’s Juv. Dtiic. 

3. The ftate of excelling in any thing. 

I have, amongft men of parts and bufinefs, feldom heard 
any one commended for having an excellency in mufick. Locke. 

4. That in which one excels. 

The criticifms have been made rather to difeover beauties 
and excellencies than their faults and imperfections. AddiJ. Spelt. 

5. Purity ; goodnefs. 

She loves him with that excellence , 

That angels love good men with. Shakefpenre' s Henry VIII. 

6. A title of honour. It is now ufually applied to generals of 
an army, ambafladors, and governors. 

They humbly fue unto your excellence , 

To have a goodly peace concluded of. Sbakcfp. henry ' !• 

Excellent, adj. [excellent, Latin.] 

1. Of great virtue;- of great worth; of great dignity. 

Arts and fcienccs are excellent , in order to certain ends. Toy 

2. Eminent in any good quality. 

He is excellent in power and in judgment. Job xxxvn. -3- 

Excellently, adv. [from excellent.] 

1. Well; in a high degree. , 

He determines that man was ereCI, becaufe he was ma - 
with hands, as he excellently declareth. Brown's l u'g. 

That was excellently obferved, fays I, when I read a P -jp 
in an author, where his opinion agrees with mine. K i/ 

2. To an eminent degree. . . 

Comedy is both excellently inftruclivc and extreme) P 
fjnt; fatyr ladies vice into reformation; ami humour re? 
ferns folly, fo as to render it ridiculous. Dryd. St. of Inn. }• 

To EXCE'PT. v. a. [ exeipio , Latin J or 


before the great Hood. ivaictgn s mjeory ~ ~ « — * * ' ~ L ‘ -C ’ Ufi- , of a general precept, 

Exce'eding. adv. [ This word is not analogical, but has been x. To leave out, and (peaty as left out of a gene i 

. ... . • pofition. mam- 

But when lie faith, all things are put under him, it u b 
feft, that he is excepted which did put all things ^un e ^ ^ 


long admitted and’eftabliflied.] In a very great degree ; emi- 
nently. 

The country is fuppofed to be exceeding rich. 

The Gcnoefe were exceeding powerful by fca, 


Abbot. 
and had 


many places in the Eaft, and contended often with the Vene- 
tians for fuperiority. Raleigh. 


Adam, behold - 

T h’ effeefts, which thy orig nal crime hath wroug it 


la 
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jn fome to fpring from thee, who never touch J 
I'll’ excepted tree. jhiiten's Paradife L'Jl, h. xi. /. 426. 
To Exce p t, v. n. To object ; to make objections. 

A fucccflion which our author could not except againft. Locke. 
Exce'pt. p’c ojit. [ from the verb. This word, long taken as 
a prepofilion or conjunction, is originally the participle paflivc 
of the verb ; which, like moft others, had for its parti- 
ciple two terminations, except or excepted. All except one, 
is all, one excepted. Except may be, according ' to the Teu- 
tonick idiom, the imperative mood : all, except one ; that is; 
all but one, which you muft except J 
1. Exclufivcly of ; without inclufion of. 

Richard except, thofe, whom we fight againft. 

Had rather have us win than him they follow. Shah. R. III. 
God and his foil except , 
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Shaftrfpeare s Timor. 
ObjeCter; one that makes 


Nought valued he nor fear’d. 


Milton. 


2. Unlefs. 

It is neccffary to know our duty, becaufe ’tis ncceffary for 
us to do it ; and it is impoflible to do it, except wc know it. Till. 

Excepting, prep fit. [from except. See EXCEPT.] With- 
out inclufion of ; with exception of. An improper word. 

What, fince the pretor did my fetters loofe. 

May I not live without controul and awe. 

Excepting fti 1 the letter of the law. Dryden’s Perf Sat. 5: 
People come into the world in T urkey the fame way they 
do here ; and yet, excepting the royal family, they get but little 
by it. Collier on Duelling. 

Exch'ption. n.f. [from except ; except io, Latin.] 

1. Exclufion from the things comprehended in a precept, or po- 
fition ; cxciulion of any perfon from a general law. 

When God renewed this charter of man’s fovereignty over 
the creatures to Noah and his family, we find no exception at 
all ; but that Cham (food as fully inverted with this right as any 
of his brethren. South’s Sermons. 

2. It ihould have from before the rule or law to which the excep- 
tion refers ; but it is fometimes inaccurately ufed with to. 

Let the money be raifed on land, with an exception to fome 
of the more barren parts, that might be tax-free. AddiJon. 

Pleads, in exception to all gen’ral rules. 

Your taftc of follies with our fcorn of fools. Pope’s Epijlles. 

3. Thing excepted or fpecified in exception. 

Every adt of parliament was not previous to what it en- 
abled ; unlefs thofe two, by which the earl of Strafford and fir 
John Fenwick ioft their heads may pafs for exceptions. Swift. 

Who firft taught fouls enflav’d, and realms undone, 

Th’ enormous faith of many made for one ; 

That proud exception to all nature’s laws, 

T’ invert the world and counterwork its caufe. Pope's EJJays. 

4. Objection ; cavil. With agahjl or to. 

Your aftertion hath drawn us to make fcarch whether thefe 
be juft exceptions againjl the cuftoms of our church, when ye 
plead that they are the fame which the church of Rome hath, 
or that they are not the fame which fome other reformed 
churches have devifed. Hooker, Preface. , 

He may have exceptions peremptory againjl the jurors, of 
which he then fhall fliew caufe. Spenfer. 

Revelations will foon be difeerned to be extremely condu- 
cive to reforming men’s lives,, fuch as will anfwer all objec- 
tions 2nd exceptions of flefti and blood againjl it. Hammond. 

1 will anfwer what exceptions they can have againjl our ac- 
count, and confute all the rcafons and explications they can 
give of their own. Bentley's Sermons, 

5. Peevifli diflike ; offence taken. 

I fear’d to fhew my father Julia’s letter. 

Left he fhould take exceptions to my love. Shakefpeare. 

He firft took exception at this badge, 

Pronouncing, that the palenefs of this flow’r 
Bewray’d the faintnefs of my mailer’s heart. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Rodorigo, thou haft taken againft me an exception ; but 
I proteft I have dealt moft diredlly in thy affair. Sh. Othello. 

He gave fir James Tirrcl great thanks ; but took exception to 
the place of their burial, being too bafe for them that were 
king’s children. Bacon’s Henry VU. 

Exceptionable, adj. [from exception.] Liable to objedtion. 
The only piece of plcafantry is where the evil fpirits rally 
the angels upon the fucccfs of their artillery : this paffage I 
look upon to be the moft exceptionable in the whole poem. Add. 

Exce’ptious. adj. [from except.] Peevifh ; froward; full of 
object ions ; quarrelfome. 

They are 1b fupercilious, fharp, troublcfome, fierce, and 
exceptions, that they are not only fhort of the true character of 
friendfhip, but become the very lores and burdens of fociety. 

South’s Sermons. 

ExcePtive. adj. [from except . ] Including an exception. 

Exceptive proportions will make complex fyllogifms, as 
none but phyficiaus came to the confutation : the nurfe is no 
phyrtcian, therefore the nurfe came not to the confultation. 

r r IVatts's Lcgici. 

Excepti.ess. adj. [from except.] Omitting or negleding all 
exception ; general ; univerfal. 

Forgive my gcn’ral and exeeptlef rafhnefs. 

Perpetual fober gods ! I do proclaim 


One noneft man. 

ExcePtor. n.f. [from except ] 

exceptions. . > 

The exceptor makes a reflection upon the impropriety of 
thofe expreflions. Burnet's Theory of the J'.ai th. 

To Exce'rn. v. a. [exeemo, Latin.] To ftrain out ; to rtrpa- 
rate or emit by (trainers ; to lend out by excretion. 

That which is dead, or corrupted, or executed, hath anti- 
pathy with the fame thing when it is alive and found, and 
with thofe parts which do extent. J aeon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Exercifc firft fendeth nouri(hmcnt into the parts ; and le- 
condly, hclpeth to extern by fwcat, and fo maketh the paits 
aflimilate. Bacon’s Natir al HiJio>y, N . . 99. 

An unguent or pap prepared, with an open veilcl to extern 
i t i n to. Ray on the Creation. 

Exce'rption. n.f. [excerptio, Latin.] 

1. The a<5t of gleaning; feledting. 

2. The thing gleaned or feledted. 

Times have confumed his works, faving fome few ex- 
cerptions. Raleighs 

EXCE'SS. n.f. [ exceffus , Latin.] 

1. More than enough; fuperfluity. 

Amongft the heaps of thefe cxcejfes and fuperfluities, there is 
efpied the want of a principal part of duty. Hooker, b. v.J. 43. 

Goodnefs anfwers to the theological virtue charity, and ad- 
mits no excefs but error: the defire of power in excefs caufed 
the angels to fall ; the defire of knowledge in excefs caufed 
man to fall ; but in charity there is no excefs, neither can angel 
or man come in danger by it. Bacon s Ejfays. 

Members are crooked or diftorted, or difproportionate to 
the reft, either in excefs or defect. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Exuberance; adt of exceeding; comparative exuberance. 

Let thefuperfluous and luft dieted man. 

That braves your ordinance, feel your power quickly ; 

So diftributton (hall undo excefs. 

And each man have enough. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

The feveral rays in that white light retain their colorifick 
qualities, by which thofe of any fort, whenever they become 
more copious than the reft, do by their excefs and predomi- 
nance caufe their proper colour to appear. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Intemperance ; unreafonable indulgence in meat and drink. 

It was excefs of wine that fet him on. 

And on his more advice wc pardon him. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
There will be need firft of temperance in diet ; for the 
body, once heavy with excefs and furfeits, hangs plummets oil 
the nobler parts. Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

4. Violence of paflion. 

5. Tranfgrefiion of due limits. 

A popular fway, by forcing kings to give 
More than was fit for fubjedts to receive. 

Ran to the fame extremes ; and one excefs 
Made both, by driving to be greater, lefs. Denham. 

Hofpitality fometimes degenerates into profufenefs : even 
parfimony iifelf, which fits but ill upon a publick figure, is 
yet the more pardonable excefs of the two. Atta bury’s Sermons. 

Exce'ssive. adj. [excefff, French ; from excefs/] 

1. Beyond the common proportion of quantity or bulk. 

If panicum be laid below and about the bottom of a root* 
it will caufe the root to grow to an ex.ejfive bignefs. Bacon. 

2. Vehement beyond meafure in kindnefs or diflike. 

Be not excejftve toward any. Eccluf. xxxiii. 29. 

The people wliofe property it is, by exctjftve favour, to 
bring great men to mifery, and then to be excejfve in pity, 
departed away grieved and afraid. ~ Hayward. 

Excessively, adv. [from excejfve.] Exceedingly; eminent- 
ly; in a great degree. 

A man muft be excrffivcly ftupid, as well as uncharitable, 
who believes there is no virtue but on his own fide. Addifon. 

To EXCHA'NGE. v. a. [exchanger, French; excambiare , low 
Latin.] 

1. To give or quit one thing for the fake of gaining another. 

I hey lhall not fell of it, neither exchange nor alienate the 
firft fruits. Exek. xlviii. 1 4. 

Exchange his fheep for (hells, or wool for a fparkling pebble, 
or a diamond. ” j g . 

Take delight in the good things of this world, fo as to re- 
member that wc are to part with them, and to exchange them 
for more excellent and durable enjoyments. Atterbury's Serm. 

2. To give and take reciprocally. 

Exchange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet ; 

Mine and my father’s blood, be not upon thee, 

Nor thine on me. Sbakejf care's Elamlet. 

Words having naturally no fignification, the idea muft he 
learned by thofe who would exchange thoughts, and hold intel- 
ligible difeourfe with others. Locke 

Here then exchange we mutually forgivenefs, 

So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee, be all forgotten. Rowe's Jane Shore 

3. It has w,th before the perfon with whom the exchange is made, 
and for before the thing taken in exchange. 

1 he king called in the old money, and erected exchanges 
where the weight of old money was 'exchanged for new. Camd 
8 L Bein' 
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